ON  EDUCATION

those who live with them. Newman does not deny some
value to the first kind of knowledge, but he says that it is
far less intense and real than the second. In the second case
we have a real apprehension of something of which we have
had direct experience; in the first case we have only a
notional apprehension (as he calls it) of something that we
have read or heard of but never known at first-hand. (This
is exactly what Aristotle means when he talks of repeating
ideas ewithout conviction'.) Further, while Aristotle re-
marked that politics and ethics cannot be properly under-
stood without some experience of life, Newman argues that
the same is true of subjects such as history and literature;
that even these cannot be grasped merely from books,
without some first-hand knowledge of their subject-matter
and therefore that they are imperfectly appreciated by the
young.

This is the gist of a famous passage, where he points out
how little we understand in youth even of literature which
we admire, and how its full meaning is only revealed as
knowledge of life grows-

Let us consider, too, how differently young and old are
affected by the words of some classic author, such as
Homer or Horace. Passages, which to a boy are but
rhetorical common-places, neither better nor worse than
a hundred others which any clever writer might supply,
which he gets by heart and thinks very fine, and imitates,
as he thinks, successfully, in his own flowing versification,
at length come home to him, when long years have passed,
and he has had experience of life, and pierce him, as if he
had never before known them, with their sad earnestness
and vivid exactness. Then he comes to understand how it
is that lines, the birth of some chance morning or evening
at an Ionian festival, or among the Sabine hills, have
lasted generation after generation, for thousands of years,
with a power over the mind, and a charm, which the
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